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“Some people see universities as places where 
professors teach Sanskrit to wild-eyed 
radicals. ” 

—Dr. Howard Petch, to a meeting of the 
Economic Development Association of B.C. 

May 1, 1981 
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Decision on tuition fees in June? 

Operating grant up 15 per cent 


While the total picture is not yet clear, it 
appears that UVic has received an effec¬ 
tive increase of about 15 per cent in its 1981- 
82 operating grant from the Universities 
Council of British Columbia (UCBC), 
according to Bob McQueen, Vice- 
President, Finance. 

The total operating grant for UVic this 
year is $48.3 million which represents an 
increase of 16.02 per cent over the 1980-81 
operating grant, but McQueen points out 
that $176,000 of this is earmarked for the 
completely new B.Sc. degree program in 
Health Information Sciences. 

“That brings our increase for the rest of 
the university down to about 15 per cent,” 
he explains. “Since our UCBC grant com¬ 
prises only 90 per cent of our budget, if 
there is no tuition fee increase or enrolment 
increase for 1981-82, our overall budget 
increase will be 13.5 per cent.” 

UVic officials won’t know enrolment 
figures until September but McQueen 
plans to make a recommendation on tui¬ 
tion fees for the June 29 meeting of UVic’s 
Board of Governors. 

“We plan to bring a proposed budget to 
the board at the June meeting and we can’t 
prepare that without determining the fee 
revenue for 1981-82,” said McQueen. 

The UCBC grant allocation to UVic was 
still not completely clear at the Ring dead¬ 
line since there is $1.4 million in unallo¬ 
cated funds for B.C.’s three universities. 


“We’re not counting on a portion of that for 
our operating budget since it may be allo¬ 
cated to something outside our regular 
budget,” said McQueen. 

UVic, with a total increase of 16.02 per 
cent, has fared well in the grant allocation 
compared to Simon Fraser University 
which received an increase of 11.76 percent 
and the University of British Columbia 
which received an increase of 12.28 per 
cent. 

McQueen points out that 95 per cent of 
the UCBC allocation is distributed on the 
basis of an enrolment-related formula 
agreed to by the three universities and 
UCBC. 

“For 1981-82, the formula is based on 
1979-80 actual enrolments,” explained 
McQueen. “Our grant increase reflects our 
enrolment increase in that year.” 

In 1979-80 UVic had an enrolment 
increase of about nine per cent while SFU 
had a slight dip in enrolment. 

This is the third and final year of the 
agreement between the universities and 
UCBC for the formula method of distribut¬ 
ing grant allocations. 

UVic received $46 million for 1981-82 
under the formula allocation and another 
$1 million under other formula allocations. 
There is $90,000 for emergent programs, 
$141,000 for maintenance of new space and 
$312,000 for programs of distinction. 



McQueen: preparing budget for June meeting 


Pomp and ceremony slated for Saturday 


UVic Chancellor Ian McTaggart-Cowan 
will officiate at UVic’s 18th annual Convo¬ 
cation May 30, conferring bachelors, mas¬ 
ters and doctors degrees on 1,236 students. 

In addition, 47 students will be awarded 
diplomas in such areas as Education, Child 
Care, Native Indian Languages, French 
Language and Applied Linguistics. Honor¬ 
ary degrees will be conferred on interna¬ 
tionally acclaimed jazz musician Oscar 
Peterson during the afternoon ceremony 
beginning at 2:30 p.rm, and on Joseph P. 
Cunliffe, Chairman of UVic’s Board of 
Governors at the morning ceremony, 
beginning at 10 a.m. 

A special presentation will be given by 
Peter Webster, who is receiving a diploma 
in Native Indian Languages. Webster, an 
Ahouset Indian, will base his presentation 
on the heritage of native peoples. 

- Guests at the Convocation include 
Lieutenant-Governor Henry P. Bell-Irving, 
Simon Fraser University President George 
Pederson, and Royal Roads Military Col¬ 
lege principal Dr. Eric Graham. 

Also attending, in the morning session, 
are Assistant Deputy Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion Andy Soles, and in the afternoon ses¬ 
sion, Minister of Education Brian Smith 
and SFU Chancellor Paul Cote. 

Pederson’s wife Joan and son Gregory 
will be receiving degrees at the Convoca¬ 
tion ceremonies. They began their aca¬ 
demic careers while Pederson was 
Vice-President Academic at UVic. 



Students go to China 

A group of 25 students will travel to 
Shanghai in July for an intensive 
eight-week course in Chinese at the 
East China Normal University. 

The trip has been organized by 
UVic’s Centre for Pacific and 
Oriental Studies. East China Nor¬ 
mal is a “twin” to UVic and a 
number of exchanges and visits by 
students and professors have been 
arranged for the coming year. 

Taking the intensive summer 
course in Chinese are UVic stu¬ 
dents, University of British Colum¬ 
bia students, and interested people 
from Victoria. “We even have a cou¬ 
ple of teachers from the Campbell 
River area going along.” says Dr. 
Jan Walls, the Centre’s director. 
Students will pay their own travel, 
tuition and lodging costs. 

Walls is also going to China 
where he will take up the position of 
first secretary in the Canadiaii 
Embassy in Peking in mid-July. He 
has been appointed to a two-year 
term as first secretary. 

Walls was also a member of the 
UVic delegation which went to Pek¬ 
ing this month to confer an honor¬ 
ary degree on Soong Ching Ling 
(see story this issue). While in 
China, the UVic delegation went to 
East China Normal University 
where formal discussions on 
exchange agreements were held 
between UVic President Dr. How¬ 
ard Petch and East China Normal 
President Liu Fonian. 

In September two faculty 
members from East China Normal 
will come to UVic, at Chinese 
expense, for one year and two more 
faculty members will come to UVic 
on UVic fellowships. Walls says 
another two faculty members may 
come to UVic, funded by the Inter¬ 
national Development Research 
Centre in Ottawa. 

Four to six UVic students will go 
to East China Normal to study Chi¬ 
nese for the 1981-82 academic year. 
They will receive free room and 
board in exchange for tutorial 
assistance in English. 


Notebook 

The next edition of the Ring will 
be distributed on campus July 3 
and much of its content will be 
aimed at Summer Session stu¬ 
dents. The Ring will return to its 
weekly schedule in September. 
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From left, N.L. Sealy, mayor of Sidney; Alex Fraser, provincial Minister of Transportation and 
Highways; Grace McCarthy, provincial Minister of Human Resources; David Langley, transporta¬ 
tion planner for the Capital Regional District and Dr. Tom Lambe of the School of Public Adminis¬ 
tration, at the sixth annual Conference of the Canadian National Institute of Transportation 
Engineers held recently in Victoria. Lambe was technical program chairman for the conference 
which drew 160 delegates from across Canada and the United States. The three-day conference 
was opened by McCarthy who spoke on the Transpo '86 Exposition to be held in Vancouver. 
Theme of the conference, chaired by Langley, was “Inter-City Transportation and the Urban 
Scene." 

Search committee established 


An 11-member search committee will be 
established to seek a dean of engineering at 
UVic. 

The Board of Governors (BOG) and 
Senate have approved interim procedures 
for establishing a search committee and if 
the Universities Council of British Colum¬ 
bia (UCBC) provides funds this year, a 
dean could be selected by Jan. 1, 1982. 

The provincial government has allo¬ 
cated $1.5 million for the development of 
engineering in B.C. in 1981-82. 

“We have done all the planning we can 
do without the appointment of a dean,” 
said Dr. Alfred Fischer, Vice-President 
Academic, at the May 20 Senate meeting. 
“We must now appoint a dean to develop 
the program.” 

Fischer added that the earliest UVic 
could expect to enrol engineering students 
is 1985 or 1986 which means that the first 
UVic engineering students would graduate 
in 1990 or 1991. 

Senate altered the composition of the 
search committee for an engineering dean 
by deleting two student members and 
adding one faculty member from a faculty 


other than Arts and Science. 

At the May 25 BOG meeting, student 
governor Paul Sandhu asked that at least 
one student be named to the committee. 

“Students voted against engineering at 
UVic in a referendum,” said Sandhu. “If a 
student were named to the committee, it 
might make students feel that they are a 
part of the process here. It would be a good 
public relations move.” 

President Dr. Howard Petch said that 
Senate felt that since UVic does not have a 
student body of engineering students, 
selection of students to the search commit¬ 
tee would be inappropriate. 

The search committee will consist of 
Fischer as chairman, the Dean of Arts and 
Science, the Dean of Graduate Studies, the 
directory of Co-operative Education, the 
vice-chairman of the Senate, one chairman 
from each of the three areas of Arts and 
Science selected by the chairman of the 
area, one faculty member selected from one 
of the other faculties by the deans of those 
faculties and two professional engineers 
appointed by Petch. 


Mystery donor aids radio service 


An anonymous donor has provided 
a $24,000 research grant to UVic to 
supplement the funding of Informa¬ 
tion Service’s radio syndication 
service. 

UVic programs, with host- 
producer Kim Whale, are heard on 
about 200 radio stations across 
Canada and more than 100 stations 
in the United States through the 
National Public Radio network. 

In a letter to Floyd Fairclough, 
director of Community Relations 
and Development, the anonvmous 
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donor pledged a donation of $24,000 
for 1981-82, “specifically for supple¬ 
menting the funding of its radio 
information services.” 

The money will be used to hire an 
assistant for Whale, said 
Fairclough. 

The mysterious donor, in the let¬ 
ter, described the syndication ser¬ 
vice as “a progressive venture into 
the dissemination of knowledge. 
The need for knowledge is with us 
no matter where we live and its 
acquisition must never be confined 
to university halls and classrooms. 
There are those outside and beyond 
our vision who wait and wish to 
learn: now they may hear and 
listen.” 

The service includes interviews 
with UVic professors and visitors 
to UVic on a wide range of topics of 
current interest, from Mt. St. Hel¬ 
ens to spellcraft. Response from 
radio stations receiving the service 
has been enthusiastic and articles 
on the service have recently been 
printed in Macleans magazine and 
University Affairs. 

“I trust that you will grow to 
reach many other cities and other 
nations,” wrote the donor. “In my 
thoughts I can feel the fervor of 
those whose foresight placed you 
unique in your Canadian venture 
and I wish to share in the only 
manner I am able in its progress.” 


Bullets 


Will the name Monoclonal Midpeninsula be the 
next on everybody’s lips when they think of 
Stanford University? The University that gave 
the world Silicon Valley and a large percentage 
of microprocessor technology says that firms 
involved in biotechnology and DNA cloning are 
settling in the Midpeninsula area near Stanford. 
While that university is not directly involved in 
these ventures, the new firms depend on 
molecular and cell biologists, geneticists, 
immunologists and computer scientists asso¬ 
ciated with the university for consulting work 
and as employees. Stanford also holds patents 
for some of the processes involved. Stanford 
and its School of Medicine have the talent the 
companies want, says the university. Mean¬ 
while, back in Silicon Valley, there are fears 
that the Japanese will do to the semiconductor 
industry what they have already done to steel, 
automobile, textile and electronic consumer 
industries. Stanford University experts say the 
Silicon Valley jitters are not as serious as some 
would seem to believe, though there is general 
agreement that semiconductor technology is 
the key to the economic future of the developed 
world. The winner of the race for this prize will 
not be the country which puts the most on a 
silicon chip, but the country which is cleverest 
about what the chips contain. Stanford pro¬ 
duces one out of every eight Ph.D.s in com¬ 
puter science in the United States. 

Stanford Observer 
April, 1981. 


The federal government should stop making 
cash payments directly to the provinces and 
instead place the funds in a Canadian Scientific 
and Educational fund (CANSED) says Queen’s 
University professor Peter Leslie. The fund 
would be used to support research, student 
financial aid and educational institutions. Les¬ 
lie says the fund would be controlled by a coun¬ 
cil with representatives from the federal and 
provincial governments, and post-secondary 
institutions. Leslie is the author of a study titled 
“Canadian Universities 1980 and Beyond”, 
released last fall. 

University of Waterloo 
Gazette, March 26,1981. 


tiHucra 


UVic President Dr. Howard Petch is the fea¬ 
tured speaker at the Greater Victoria Chamber 
of Commerce meeting to be held June 10 at the 
Empress Hotel. Petch will talk about his trip to 
China and the potential for developing relation¬ 
ships with others on the Pacific Rim. He will 
also speak on UVic’s role as a contributor to 
growth in the community. Tickets are available 
from the Chamber of Commerce by calling 
383-7191. 


Professor Robin Skelton (Creative Writing) has 
been elected first vice-chairman of the Writer’s 
Union of Canada. The position automatically 
leads to the position of chairman in the follow¬ 
ing year under the Union’s constitution. The 
organization represents Canadian prose wri¬ 
ters in dealings with publishers and govern¬ 
ment agencies, and assists in settlement of 
grievances. Currently, the revision of copyright 
law, especially as it relates to unauthorized 
copying, is a major priority of the union. 


The Vancouver Whitecaps in conjunction with 
the Vancouver Island Juvenile Soccer League 
will conduct a two-day invitational youth 
soccer clinic for players and coaches May 30 
and 31 at UVic. One hundred players, aged 14 
to 18 have been invited to attend the May 30 
clinic from 12 to 3 p.m. featuring clinicians from 
the Vancouver Whitecaps Reserves. Whitecaps 
general manager Tony Waiters will instruct a 
goaltending clinic for 20 area goalkeepers. Sat¬ 
urday evening the Vancouver Island premier 
division all-stars face the Whitecap Reserves in 
an exhibition match at Royal Athletic Park at 
7:30 p.m. Sunday will feature a coaches’ ses¬ 
sion directed by Waiters during the televised 
broadcast of the Whitecaps—San Diego 
Soccers North American Soccer League match 
at UVic’s Student Union Building. 




From left, Jill Kelly, president of the Toronto branch of the UVic Alumni Association, with members 
of the executive Dr. Robert Gore-Langton and Mrs. A.J. Devlin, at a recent Toronto reception. The 
first branch of the association outside Victoria was formed during a visit to Toronto this month by 
Alumni affairs director Sonia Birch-Jones. Kelly attended Victoria College in 1939 and returned to 
UVic to complete B.A. and M.Ed. studies in 1976. Gore-Langton is a 1973 UVic grad while Devlin is 
founding member of the UVic Convocation. Birch-Jones says the association plans to establish 
other branches in the coming year. 
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Broadway: ‘like no place else in the 


world’ 



Hogya: commutes between two islands 


By Donna Danylchuk 

There’s no business like show business! 
Especially on Broadway. The epitome of 
commercial theatre, the setting for the best 
musical comedy in the world, a place where 
unions have a stranglehold and star- 
studded shows that cost millions of dollars 
in production can close after opening night 
by a few deadly barbs from the critics’ 
pens. 

“Doing theatre on Broadway is like 
doing theatre no place else in the world. It’s 
like starting over,” says Dr. Giles Hogya 
(Theatre) who for the past two years has 
performed the unlikely feat of commuting 
from Vancouver Island to Manhattan in 
order to both teach in UVic classrooms and 
do set and lighting designs for the New 
York stage. 

Hogya has gathered an array of expe¬ 
riences during his dual academic and 
theatrical career. He broke into the New 
York theatrical scene two years ago after 
only seven days in that city, while he was 
on sabbatical from UVic and looking for 
work “just for the experience.” 

He has since designed nine shows Off 
and Off-Off Broadway, establishing a rep¬ 
utation that has gained him the position of 
resident designer with the Jean Cocteau 
Repertory Theatre. Nonetheless, his latest 
experience, working directly on Broadway, 
leaves him slightly incredulous. 

The impersonality, the pressure, the 
paranoia, the unbelievable complications 
of working in a theatre dominated by 
unions are topics he calls up vividly. 

And then, there was the bizarre circum¬ 
stance that prevented A Reel American 
Hero from opening. 

Neither Hogya nor anyone else in Cha- 
reeva Productions could have foreseen how 
the attempted assassination of American 
President Ronald Reagan would prevent 
their musical satire from having its open¬ 
ing night. 


Opening night is the critical point for 
shows which begin either Off or Off-Off 
Broadway and are judged by their produc¬ 
ers to—possibly—have what it takes to 
become a Broadway hit. 

Success isn’t taken for granted on 
Broadway. Like everyone else in New York 
theatre, Hogya knows that a few well- 
placed barbs from the critics’ pens can 
shoot down overnight shows that have cost 
millions to produce. Almost without excep¬ 
tion, people will pay $12 or so to see a show 
in previews but they won’t pay the $22.50 it 
costs to see the show on Broadway if it is 
panned by the critics on opening night. 

Not even the critics had a chance to take 
shots at A Reel American Hero , a musical 
satire on black and white movies and 
Ronald Reagan, originally titled The 
World of Black and White. 

Hogya did set and lighting design for 
the original production which played Off- 
Off Broadway. When the show’s producers 
decided to revamp the original production, 
skip Off Broadway, and go directly to pre¬ 
views, Hogya followed a hectic schedule of 
teaching at UVic, redesigning the lighting 
and special effects, and sending projec¬ 
tions by special delivery to New York, and 
frequently flying there himself on week¬ 
ends. Previews are when entire scenes and 
even acts are revamped and sometimes 
thrown out and changed completely in 
preparation for the critics’ scrutiny. 

Hogya attended the first eight nights of 
previews in New York, flew back to Victo¬ 
ria to teach his final week of classes at the 
end of March, and was to fly back to Man¬ 
hattan to attend the opening night and 
party. But, the attempted assassination of 
the president stopped the show. He 
received a call from New York telling him 
not to come back four days before the sche¬ 
duled opening. 

“It’s rare for a show to close in previews, 
but suddenly you couldn’t even give tickets 
away, I was led to believe,” Hogya says. 


He won’t speculate whether the show 
would have been a hit had the shooting not 
taken place. 

“Who knows what the critics would 
have done? Shows were opening and clos¬ 
ing on Broadway on the average of one a 
week this spring. On Broadway every deci¬ 
sion is based on dollars and cents. There¬ 
fore, most Broadway plays fail. But it still 
is the best place in the world for musical 
comedy. If the assassination attempt 
hadn’t happened, the play would definitely 
have opened. 

Some plays scheduled for Broadway 
remain months in previews, in order to 
make money from ticket sales before they 
are possibly closed by bad reviews on open¬ 
ing night. But Chareeva Productions had 
rushed their schedule, skipping Off Broad¬ 
way altogether and rushing the previews. 
Perhaps skipping Off Broadway was its 
kiss of death, he explains. 

The only group which can be sure of 
monetary success on Broadway, says 
Hogya, are the unions. He is more incredu¬ 
lous relating his experiences working with 
the Broadway unions than when asked 
about the circumstances which closed A 
Reel American Hero. 

“Broadway theatre is hemmed-in, 
unflexible, costly. The unions make big 
money setting up the show. The system is 
set up for the stage hands to make money. 
Doing theatre on Broadway is like doing 
theatre no place else in the world.” 

Union Local #1 is right on Broadway, 
and completely dominates the physical 
location around Times Square. “They rule 
the roost and tell you what you can do and 
in what time. They have a stranglehold on 
the theatre. It’s a complete reversal from 
the time around the turn of the century 
when directors and producers used stage 
hands like serfs who often didn’t get paid 
when shows folded. Now the tables are 
turned. The unions are making them pay!” 

Generally Hogya prefers to see rehear¬ 
sals before he designs or hangs the lights 
for a production. “It’s an organic response 
to an artistic event.” 

On Broadway there is no opportunity 
for such a response. Hogya had to have the 
design finished before the first rehearsal 
started and wasn’t allowed to touch or pro¬ 
gram his computer-controlled equipment 
consisting of 200 dimmers and 300 lighting 
instruments. “You can only submit a plan 
and, if asked, give advice while union 
hands are executing your design.” 

He was required to focus lights before 
sets were in place, in chaotic conditions as 
carpenters, electricians and other union 
hands worked on stage simultaneously. 

“To get at the equipment to make, for 
example, a couple of adjustments a min¬ 
imum of four men would have to be hired 
for four hours.” 

After three previews some of the instru¬ 
mentation was no longer valid but Hogya 
couldn’t touch it. Also, cue changes were 
left until the last minute and were “made 
blind” using a video screen, while the 
audience was entering the theatre. 

Sets on Broadway are built exclusively 
in union shops and even the smallest items 


have to be delivered by at least two teams¬ 
ters in a truck—one to load and one to drive. 
The motorized turntables for A Reel Ameri¬ 
can Hero came from the set for Franken¬ 
stein which closed after opening night. The 
set alone for Frankenstein cost over a mil¬ 
lion dollars, Hogya recalls. 

Hogya doesn’t regret his Broadway 
experience and may work there again if a 
show he becomes involved with goes that 
route in future. 

“Working on Broadway is tremendously 
satisfying egowise, but otherwise it leaves 
a great deal to be desired. I’m glad I had the 
experience but I enjoy working Off and Off- 
Off Broadway much more. It’s more artisti¬ 
cally satisfying. I don’t want to come down 
on unions. It’s just that it’s so totally differ¬ 
ent from the way I’m used to working.” 

Hogya doesn’t commute to New York to 
work for financial returns, as his designer 
fees only cover travel and his expenses 
while there. Commuting from island to 
island is difficult, but he feels the experien¬ 
ces he gains in New York add to the contri¬ 
butions he can make in the classroom. “I’ve 
learned a lot in two years. This is my 
research. My students gain.” 

He came to UVic in 1972 with a docto¬ 
rate from Chicago’s Northwestern Theatre 
School where he specialized in children’s 
theatre and creative dramatics, and is a 
self-taught designer who also has worked 
as an actor. He credits his experience at 
UVic and with local theatre in Victoria and 
Vancouver with helping him break into the 
New York stage. “The university has 
served as my lab for many years, so when I 
went to New York I could do what I said I 
could do.” 

In New York he has encountered some 
“suspicion” of academics but says “My 
work speaks for itself. I want them to know 
me by my work and my contribution as an 
artist.” 

As an artist he is happiest working with 
companies such as the Jean Cocteau Reper¬ 
tory which eschew the commercial theatre 
and star system of Broadway for a strong 
ensemble feeling among its members. In 
August he will join the Jean Cocteau Reper¬ 
tory in New York, to begin working on the 
sets and lighting for the world premiere of a 
new Tennessee Williams play. 

As for tips to other wanting to break into 
New York theatre, Hogya hasn’t a surefire 
formula to offer. He has friends living in 
New York who have been trying to break in 
for years. Being a Canadian from Victoria 
might help, he thinks, as people are 
astounded when they hear where he is 
from, and tend to remember him. His first 
job, after seven days of knocking on doors, 
came about partly through a case of mis¬ 
taken identity which got him as far as an 
interview. When the company realized 
Hogya wasn’t who they had thought he 
was they said “Don’t call us. We’ll call 
you.” When the designer they hired quit 
four days before opening night, Hogya 
received a phone call and his New York 
career began. 


Chinatown Lions hail Lai 


Dr. C. Y. (David) Lai (Geography), was pres¬ 
ented with an Outstanding Service Award 
this month by the Victoria (Chinatown) 
Lions Club, in recognition of his leadership 
role in the redevelopment of Victoria’s 
Chinatown. 

The award was presented as part of the 
club’s 25th anniversary celebrations. 

Lai first concluded a study of China¬ 
town for the City of Victoria and made 
recommendations for beautification and 
redevelopment. Elected chairman of the 
Chinatown Redevelopment Committee, he 
moved swiftly on several projects. 

He was the prime mover behind the 
street beautification program, now almost 
completed, the organization of the Junior 
Lion Dancers and the raising of funds for 
the Chinatown care facility, now under 
construction on Herald Street. He also 
chaired the committee to raise funds for the 
construction of the Gate of Harmonious 


Interest in Chinatown. The gate will cost 
about $110,000 and the provincial govern¬ 
ment has contributed $48,000, matching 
funds raised in the community. 

“The material for the gate should arrive 
from Taiwan in June and the gate will be 
assembled during the summer,” says Lai. 

All of these projects are aimed at the 
rehabilitation of what had become a bligh¬ 
ted area of downtown Victoria, Lai 
explains. 

He feels the next project should be the 
rehabilitation of Fan Tan Alley, a narrow 
lane between Fisgard and Pandora Streets, 
below Government Street. Fan Tan Alley 
was' notorious earlier in the century for 
gambling and opium dens and Lai feels 
that it could be developed into an ‘artists’ 
alley’ where skilled craftsmen could work 
and sell their goods. 

Lai was named an Honorary Citizen of 
Victoria in 1980. 



Lai: spearheads downtown projects 
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Soccer player scores in Education 



Newstead: she'll have a busy Saturday 


A former bank teller from Courtenay and a soccer player 
from Sidney, B.C., who will have to leave a crucial tour¬ 
nament to come to Convocation, May 30, are the 1981 
winners of the Dr. Maxwell A. Cameron Memorial 
Medals awarded to outstanding graduates in the 
Faculty of Education. 

The awards were established by the British Columbia 
Teachers’ Federation and are presented to a student gra¬ 
duating in elementary education and a student graduat¬ 
ing in secondary education. 

Carol Keating of Courtenay is the. recipient of the 
Maxwell Cameron Award (elementary). She attained 
first class honors in both her practical work in Educa¬ 
tion and in her academic preparation, specializing in 
remedial and special education. 

Lesley Newstead of Sidney wins the award for secon¬ 
dary education. She also maintained first class honors 
in both practical and theoretical phases of her work in 
education, specializing in physical education and 
English. 

Keating, originally from Middleton, N.S., is a gradu¬ 
ate of Georges P. Vanier Senior Secondary School in 
Courtenay. She is the daughter of Mrs. Henrietta Keat¬ 
ing of Courtenay. She enrolled at UVic in 1976 and took 
her professional year in her third year of studies. 

Keating was awarded the $650 Harry O. and Etta B. 
English Memorial Scholarship in 1980. ^ She has also 
been awarded a President’s Scholarship. 

After graduating from high school Keating spent 
three years as a teller at the Royal Bank in Courtenay. “I 
enjoyed the experience at the bank, but I had always 
planned to come to university,” she says. “From a very 
early age I wanted to be a teacher.” 

Keating is looking for a teaching job in September 
and hopes eventually to wind up teaching special educa¬ 
tion in a Courtenay area school, “Special education has 
been my pet area and after taking directed studies in a 
hearing-impaired classroom at Uplands Elementary 
School, I believe I’d like to teach physically handicapped 
children.” 

Keating also gained practical experience at Queen 
Alexandra Hospital in Victoria. She says she has 
enjoyed her years at UVic but wishes she had received 
more classroom experience in special education. “I can 
understand the difficulty the faculty has with only so 
many practicum opportunities in special education,” she 
adds. 

Newstead, born in Toronto, is the daughter of Dennis 
and Joan Newstead of Sidney. She also wanted to be a 
teacher from an early ago. “As a young student, I kept 
lists of things teachers shouldn’t do,” she says. 

She has obtained a teaching position for September at 
John Barsby Junior High School in Nanaimo where she 
will teach physical education and English. 

Newstead graduated from Parklands Secondary 
School in Sidney and enrolled in Education at UVic in 
the 1975-76 academic year. After four years at UVic she 
took a year off “to think things over” and worked as a 
cook in a forestry camp in the Yukon and for the B.C. 
Ferries Corporation. 

Convocation conflicts with the Vancouver Island 
zone play-offs for women’s soccer and Newstead is a 
member of the first-place Red Lion United team, but 
she’s leaving the tournament to come to the afternoon 
ceremony. 

“There is no way I’ll miss Convocation,” she says. 
“I’ve decided I’ll play a game and a half Saturday morn¬ 
ing and then come back to play Sunday if we’re still in 
the tournament.” 


Mathematician leads grads 


Paul Gauvreau of Sudbury, Ont., is going 
to China for the summer and to Princeton 
University in the fall, but on May 30 he’ll 
be in the McKinnon Centre to receive the 
Governor-General’s award as the top gra¬ 
duating student in the Faculty of Arts and 
Science at UVic. 

Gauvreau, 21, will receive an honors 
B.Sc. degree in mathematics after receiv¬ 
ing an 8.85 grade point average in third 
and fourth-year courses, the equivalent of 
A plus marks in all subjects. 

He has been awarded an IBM Fellow¬ 
ship of $12,400 for 1981-82 and will enter a 
master’s program in civil engineering at 
Princeton in September. His particular 
interest is in civil engineering and he plans 
to work in that field after completing his 
master’s program. 

In July Gauvreau, who speaks French 
and^ Mandarin, will travel to Shanghai to 
take an intensive summer course in the 
Chinese language at UVic’s “twin”, East 
China Normal University. (See story this 
issue.) 

Gauvreau began his Chinese studies at 
Pearson College where he was enrolled 


from 1975 to 1977. He describes the college 
as having “excellent academic and extra¬ 
curricular programs. I wouldn’t have 
started studying Chinese if I had not gone 
there,” he said. 

Gauvreau enrolled in engineering at the 
University of Waterloo in 1977, transfer¬ 
ring to UVic and enrolling in mathematics 
in 1978. In 1980 he was awarded UVic’s 
most prestigious undergraduate scholar¬ 
ship, the $1,000 R.T. Wallace Commemora¬ 
tive Scholarship as the top student among 
more than 7,000 students to write examina¬ 
tions at the end of the 1979-80 academic 
year. 

Gauvreau was enrolled in the Co¬ 
operative Education Program in mathe¬ 
matics at UVic. His work terms included 
jobs with the Defence Research Establish¬ 
ment of the Pacific in Victoria and at the 
Institute of Ocean Sciences at Patricia 
Bay. 

He was modest when asked how he was 
able to achieve an 8.85 grade point average. 
“It’s easier in mathematics than in many 
other areas,” he said. 



Gauvreau: Princeton beckons 



Petter: off to Cambridge 


Petter gets gold 

Andrew Petter, who recently received a 
Commonwealth Scholarship to undertake 
graduate law studies at Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity in England, is UVic’s top graduating 
Law student for 1981. 

He will receive the British Columbia 
Law Society’s Gold Medal and Prize. 

Petter achieved a first class standing in 
each of the three years of his law studies 
and was the recipient of several scholar¬ 
ships, including the Marsh Gordon Scho¬ 
larship, the S.W. Jackman Trophy, the 
Ladner Downs Scholarship and the Cars¬ 
well Company Book Prize. 

Petter, who is from Nelson, British 
Columbia, also obtained his Bachelor of 
Arts degree from UVic. Before enrolling in 
the Faculty of Law, he worked for the Brit¬ 
ish Columbia Ministry of Housing. 

Petter’s legal interests include public 
law, administrative law and legal 
education. 


Classicist takes 
Jubilee Medal 



Gaiesky: Toronto bound 


Shane Douglas Gaiesky, a 21-year-old 
honors Classics student, is the recipient of 
the University of Victoria’s Jubilee Medal 
for 1981. 

Gaiesky, a native of Prince George, B.C., 
achieved the highest marks among stu¬ 
dents receiving Bachelor of Arts degrees 
this year, with a graduating grade point 
average of 8.55. 

Classic department chairman Dr. Sam 
Scully characterized Gaiesky as “one of the 
best read students in Classics in the depart¬ 
ment’s recent history, with an astounding 
ability to assimilate languages. It is very 
rare for professors in this department to 
give consistently high marks because grad¬ 
ing is based on knowledge of the languages 
being translated. Gaiesky has taken 42 
units of Greek and Latin since coming to 
the department and has never received less 
than an A grade.” 

Gaiesky intends to continue his studies 
as a graduate student in Classics at the 
University of Toronto. 
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UVic’s ambassadors of goodwill moved by Peking ceremony 


They presented an honorary Doctor of 
Laws degree to Soong Ching Ling, an out¬ 
standing stateswoman and social work 
activist, but the small UVic delegation that 
went to China this month had no idea of 
the significance of the event to the Chinese 
people. 

“To our surprise, the Convocation 
ceremony in Peking (Bejiing) was on the 
front pages of every Chinese newspaper,” 
President Dr. Howard Petch told the 
Senate upon his return. 

“One person told me it was the biggest 
news event in China all week,” he said. 
“The publicity for the event indicates the 
great reverence the Chinese people have for 
Soong Ching Ling. 

Petch said the Chinese also saw the 
event as a symbol of the friendship 
between the Chinese and Canadian people. 

Of the Convocation itself, Petch said it 
was “one of the most moving ceremonies 
I’ve ever been involved in.” 

Soong Ching Ling is 91 years old and 
has advanced leukemia. She prepared a 20- 
minute speech in English and with doctors 
and nurses hovering around her, began in 
a weak voice. “I didn’t think she’d be able 
to finish after the first few paragraphs but 
as she went on, she got stronger and 
stronger,” said Petch. 

A week after the ceremony, Soong 
Ching Ling became very ill and suffered a 
heart attack. Honors were heaped on her by 
the Chinese. On May 17, China bestowed 
its highest honor on her, appointing her 
honorary chairman of the People’s Repub¬ 
lic, a post not filled since the mid 1960s. She 
was also admitted to the ranks of the Com¬ 
munist Party, having been refused permis¬ 
sion to join on several occasions in the past. 



Prof. Betty Kennedy (Mathematics) holds the mace while Mrs. Soong Ching Ling, in wheelchair, and other dignitaries, doctors and nurses prepare 
for special Convocation in Peking. An honorary Doctor of Laws degree was conferred on Soong Ching Ling, 91, one of China’s most important 
stateswomen and social activists. 


She had the will, UVic had a way 

By Tim Humphreys 

Being a single parent with three children and no money makes it tough 
enough to get a degree anywhere at any time. Add to that the fact that there is 
no university within commuting distance and the problems would, for some, 
seem insurmountable. 

For Valerie Reay of Nanaimo it took hard work, an ability to deal with 
some misplaced criticism and a strong belief in minor miracles. 

She will be one of the students graduating this year from UVic’s Planned 
Degree Completion Program, which enables students on Vancouver Island 
and in B.C.’s Interior to graduate without setting foot on campus. 

Courses are given by UVic instructors who travel to the students at a 
number of off-campus locations. 

Reay began her program towards a degree by taking two years of transfer¬ 
able credit courses at Malaspina College in Nanaimo. A single parent whose 
children ranged in age from nine to 13, she had to work to support her family 
at the same time. 

“First I ran a day care centre, and later a rooming house with boarders. 
Between classes I would read and go shopping and that was about it. I began 
to dread shopping, because to feed the boarders, I would have to buy about 
$300 worth of groceries at one time and get them home, and then cook.” 

Eventually, Reay says, she was “lucky” enough to get a job as a gatehouse 
keeper and night watchman at a government institution. It meant working 
nights, but it enabled her to take UVic courses from 7 p.m. to 10 p.m., get to 
work at midnight, go home and sleep from 7:30 a.m. to noon, do the housework 
and shopping between noon and 4 p.m., when her children arrived home from 
school, and then spend from 4 to 7 p.m. with her children. Weekends were 
spent studying and sleeping. 

“I had to fight a lot of criticism as a single mother and as a student if 
anything went wrong. If one of the kids stepped out of line at school it was 
because as a single mother and a student and I wasn’t with them enough. The 
things kids normally do when they are growing up and high-spirited can get 
blown out of proportion. In those circumstances, it’s easy for others to blame a 
single parent rather than other circumstances.” 

Reay adds that getting her degree through the planned degree program 
was helped by two factors: the assistance in course planning from UVic 
instructors and counsellors, and the McPherson Library Information Line, a 
special service for distance education students. 

“I cannot praise UVic’s Extension Division enough. The people there 
really worked to meet the needs and problems of students in the classes. The 
librarians on the Information Line did an awful lot of research for me, and it 
was volunteered by them. If I asked for one book, they would list another 
dozen they thought would help in the same area.” 

With the completion of her UVic degree, Reay now finds time to do other 
things. “It was like being on a carousel. I now watch television, especially 
news shows. For the last five years, I barely knew what has been going on in 
the world. I also find time to run more often, which I originally began doing to 
relax.” 

Reay will be at Convocation ceremonies on May 30 at UVic with her three 
children. “It’s very symbolic and important to me, a rite of passage. I’ve 
earned it.” 

As for the minor miracles, Reay says they occurred all the time. Things 
- would work out or happen at just the right time to keep her going. It’s a belief 
and an attitude that she will carry with her into the next part of her education: 
training to become a United Church minister at the Vancouver School of 
Theology at UBC. 


UVic speakers in demand 
in Bureau’s initial year 


Inflation ... Diets and Dieting ... Historic 
Architecture and City Planning ... Coping 
with Death and Dying ... Six of One and 
Half a Dozen of the Other or What to do 
until the Psychiatrist Comes... 

These are among 31 topics which 
members of the UVic Speakers Bureau 
have addressed in voluntary presentations 
to community groups and organizations 
over the past three months. 

The positive community response to the 
Bureau in its first year of operation com¬ 
bined with the excellent cooperation of 
volunteer Bureau members has encour¬ 
aged the Office of Community Relations to 
continue operating this service after its 
pilot year. 

The Bureau operates between Sep¬ 
tember and April 30. The membership and 
topic questionnaire for 1981-82 has been 
distributed, and many new topics have 
been added to the List of Topics which is 
now being updated for the coming aca¬ 
demic year. Members of the UVic faculty 
and staff who wish to join the Bureau but 
have not yet submitted their names and 
topics should contact the secretary to the 
Bureau, Wendy McPetrie, immediately, at 
local 4780. 

Since the last report in these pages (Jan. 
30, 1981), the following members of the 
Bureau have addressed the following 
groups on the following topics: 

•John Vizlai (Computer Science), Victoria 
Electric Club— Computers and the Telidon 
System; Dr. Ralph Brinkhurst (Institute of 
Ocean Science), University Women’s 
Club— Man & the Environment; Dr. Robert 
Brown (Geography), Victoria Seniors 
Kiwanis— Geological Exploration for Oil 
& Gas in Canada; Dr. Ron Tinney (Educa¬ 
tion), Muriel Baxter Elementary— Coping 
with Learning Difficulties in Children; A1 
Loft (History (retired)), Norfolk House 
School— Education Yesterday & Today; 
Dr. Ron Tinney (Education), Cranbrook 
Communicators Association— Communi¬ 
cation and Relationship Skills; Prof. Mur¬ 
ray Rankin (Law Faculty), Kiwanis Club 
of Victoria— Canadian Constitution; Dr. 
Frank Spellacy (Psychology), William 
Head Institution— Hypnosis; Dr. Derek 
Ellis (Biology), Glenlyon School— Sewage 
in the Sea; Dr. Peter Dunnett (Economics), 
Victoria Gyro Club— Chrysler Canada; Dr. 


Dr. J.T. Buckley (Biochem. & Micro¬ 
biol.), Victoria YM-YWCA— Diets & Diet¬ 
ing; Doug Franklin (University 
Extension), University Women’s Club^ 
Historic Architecture & City Planning; Dr. 
Terry Johnson (Education), New Parent 
Discussion Group— Helping Your Child 
Learn to Read; Dr. James Hendrickson 
(History), Victoria Seniors Kiwanis— 
Early History of B.C.—Colony of Van¬ 
couver Island; Dr. L. Laudadio 
(Economics), Victoria Trade Exchange— 
Inflation; Dr. Terry Johnson (Education), 
B.C. Council for the Family Parents 
Group— Disturbing Images in Books for 
Young Children; Dr. Leon Bowden (Mathe¬ 
matics), Queen Margaret’s School— 
Thinking Mathematically; Iran Pordeus 
(Economics), Victoria YM-YWCA— 
Economic Situation in El Salvador; Dr. 
Joel Newman (Counselling), Glenlyon 
School— Are There Still Jobs After Univer¬ 
sity?; Dr. Patrick Dunae (History), B.C. 
Historical Association Gulf Islands 
Branch— Remittance Men & Genteel 
Immigrants from the United Kingdom; Dr. 
Loren Acker (Psychology), New Parent 
Discussion Group— Child Rearing; Dr. 
Ron Tinney (Education), Pacific NW 
Advertising Executives Organization- 
Stress; Dr. Ron Tinney (Education), Coun¬ 
tryside Preschool— Early Detection and 
Correction of Learning Difficulties; Dr. 
Irvin Burbank (Education), Ministry of 
Education— Six of One and Haifa Dozen of 
the Other or What to do Until the Psychia¬ 
trist Comes; Dr. Martin Hocking (Chemis¬ 
try), Canadian Institute of Marine 
Engineers— Synthetic Crude Oil from the 
Athabasca Tar Sands. 

J.E. Mclnerney (Biology), Kiwanis Club of 
Victoria— Salmon & Fish Biology; Kim 
Whale (Information Services), William 
Head Institution— Political Journalism; 
Dr. John Osborne (History in Art), Glen¬ 
lyon School— Res cue Art History; Dr. 
Edward Zietlow (English), Cordova Bay 
Preschool— Coping with Death & Dying; 
Dr. Werner Liedtke (Education), Met- 
chosin Preschool— How Children’s Think¬ 
ing Differs from Adults; Dr. Andy^j 
Farquharson (Social Work), Victoria Elect¬ 
ric Club— Learning as a Life-Long Process: 
Adult Education. 
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Ceremony marks first UVic graduation at William Head 

Testimony to something that is working 


May 10 was an important day for those 
involved in UVic’s Program in Federal Prisons 
at William Head in Metchosin. The date 
marked the first graduation ceremony at the 
institution where Canada s first university 
degree granting program for prisoners behind 
bars had its beginnings in 1972 with studies 
initiated by UVic doctoral graduate Dr. T.A.A. 
Parlett and Dr. Douglas Ayers, of UVic’s Edu¬ 
cation Faculty. 

The program has since granted several B. A. 
degrees to student prisoners from the British 
Columbia Penitentiary, now Kent supermaxi¬ 
mum security institution at Agassiz, and Mats- 
qui Institution in Abbotsford. The federal 
government last summer awarded a new con¬ 
tract to the program to begin a third degree 
program at William Head, and the program is 
off to a successful start. 

A B.A. degree was granted May 10 to James 
Rodriguez Melendez of William Head who 
entered the program on the mainland before 
transferring to the island institution, and on 
May 9 to Douglas Charles MacMorland at 
Matsqui. The graduation ceremonies at the 
three institutions include presentations of book 
awards to students, official addresses, and 
opportunities for social exchanges between the 
students and visitors, with the students acting 
as hosts. 

At William Head the ceremonies included a 
special showing of the second act of Harold 
Pinter’s The Birthday Party, which was 
highly praised by local critics when it was 
staged in April by theatre students in the new 
program. 

Of special interest at the graduation ceremo¬ 
nies are the valedictory addresses given by stu¬ 
dent inmates. As well as expressing the 
students’ appreciation for what the prison pro¬ 
gram does to improve the quality of their lives 
while in prison and, they believe, once released, 
the addresses provide insights into their con¬ 
cerns about prison life in general. 

Space does not permit each of the three 
addresses delivered this year to be printed in its 
entirety, but the following excerpts indicate 
their range of thought. 

“...education helps men develop a perspective which 
permits them to see themselves not only as individuals, 
but as citizens ... Thus the importance of the educational 
process in breaking down our institutionalized aliena¬ 
tion cannot be overstated since its social benefits will be 
more durable than the sentences that we have received. 

“In an age when man wishes to explore the stars, a 
better way to deal with his fellow human beings is 
becoming a social imperative; thus, the most obvious 
route here is to devote prison programs to the setting up 
of polytechnic and university programs for those who 
lack the most minimal technical employment skills. I do 
not pretend to have found an ultimate solution to man’s 
social problems, but I do make a claim to being able to see 
how my sentence has affected my social usefulness and 
how the university program, with its stress on human 
relations, has helped me develop in a constructive 
manner. 

“What is being advocated from this podium here 
today is that concrete items like the type and length of 
training and education one is undergoing be given, I 
stress, a high priority when considering applications for 
pass programs and paroles. That our potential perfor¬ 
mance in the community be assessed by the level of 
competency in our chosen field of study, and by our 
degree of employability as socially productive citizens. 
Traditionally, the decision to release a man to the com¬ 
munity has been based on unreliably subjective criteria 
such as the likelihood of his committing an imaginary 
subsequent offence. This has definitely not only the 
potential of becoming an arbitrary instrument of oppres¬ 
sion but has become an inhuman burden for the men to’ 
shoulder; that is, the burden of not being permitted to 
live down their past. 

“These men believe that their self 
improvement will make them socially 
useful and competent enough to act as 
men in society 


“We do hope that our future, and the future of the 
countless men who will pass through the Canadian cor¬ 
rectional system, can be one of optimism and not of bad 
faith. We hope that proper training and adequate educa¬ 
tion will provide a key to their release via a pass and 
parole program which recognizes the efforts and com¬ 
mitment that the men we honor here today have placed 
on their future. These men believe that their self- 
improvement will make them socially useful and compe¬ 
tent enough to act as men in society. 
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Melendez: calls for recognition of program by parole officials 


“Their only request is that recognition of these efforts 
by the parole boards be part and parcel of their release 
program, because administrative indifference to their 
efforts will only reinforce their institutionalized aliena¬ 
tion, and help perpetuate the warehousing effects of 
imprisonment. 

“To believe in the idea that proper education and 
training can provide a ticket for release is very fine 
indeed. But the men here today want to put the idea into 
practice; they want to become contributing members of 
their society; they want to believe that they are moral 
enough to become productive men. So that the need for a 
special link between demonstrated achievements over a 
period of time and a release program approved by a 
parole board that recognizes these accomplishments is 
most desireable. 

—James Rodriguez Melendez, 
B.A. graduate and valedictorian at William Head 


“Only when theory grows out of practice do we have 
harmony. The theory that grew out of this unique educa¬ 
tional program is that a liberal education offered within 
a democratic set of social relations develops the individu¬ 
al’s natural cognitive and moral potential. Indeed, the 
conduct of student prisoners while in this program, their 
success at academics, and the dramatically reduced 
recidivism rate upon release is testimony to the fact that 
something is working. 

“As a consequence of that, this year we are pleased to 
see the inception of similar university programs 
throughout Canadian penitentiaries. If the mandate of 
Corrections is ever to truly become the reform of its 
clients, their education must come to the fore. Men who 
reason that criminal behavior is not a moral question 
but only one of risk and consequence will, given favora¬ 
ble probabilities, always take the risk. The panacea for 
such reasoning has been adequately demonstrated to be 
a sound liberal education, that adheres to the theory and 
practice of this program. 

“After nearly two decades as a criminal with by far 
the greater number of those years spent incarcerated; I 
do not state it lightly when I say that only when correc¬ 
tional institutions become enlightened educational insti¬ 
tutions will criminals return to society as better men and 
citizens. 

“As a citizen I find it ironic that as a son of the 
working class all probabilities and statistics say that it 
is unlikely that I would ever have become a university 
graduate, other than in the manner by which I will. 
Regardless of that, the students here receive an educa¬ 
tion that will rank them favorably with their counter¬ 
parts anywhere. No doubt with a deeper appreciation for 
the intrinsic value of education than my peers in a nor¬ 
mal university setting, I now look to a future rich with 
possibility. Not long ago my only future was either an 
early death or the remainder of my life spent in prison. 

“Yet, it is neither my own future, nor the future of 
today’s graduates, or even the challenge to society as a 


whole which excites me. No, it is today’s classes of first 
and second year students that sit here among you who 
leave me with the greatest optimism. For they are as 
vital and as keen a group of students as the program has 
ever seen. Continuity of the single most meaningful 
prison experience would seem assured. 


“After nearly two decades as a criminal 
I do not state it lightly when I say that 
only when correctional institutions 
become enlightened educational insti¬ 
tutions will criminals return to society 
as better men and citizens 


“The lack of continuity in another form, however, 
leaves me troubled. It is. imperative for the continued, 
and increase success of this education program, that 
those men who are released on day parole to continue 
their education, do so from a community based residence 
where theory and practice are an extension of the pro¬ 
gram. For some seven years students and instructors 
have pleaded with correctional people for an academic 
half-way house. Given the grand hurrah! about our suc¬ 
cess as educated men, we must ask ourselves why is it 
that the educated advice we offer to insure even more 
dramatic success falls on cjeaf ears. 

—Keith Whetstone, Matsqui Institution 


“At the B.C. Pen the university program was thought by 
everyone, UVic staff, students, prisoners, and even pri¬ 
son staff, to have it together. If you were in the program 
it was recognized as doing something constructive. We 
no longer have this all around togetherness; we no 
longer have this recognition. The chipping away at this 
togetherness has made us into a roomful of individuals 
that can be, and are, often harassed and manipulated. 

“Those who have looked into the program and its 
functioning since it arrived here at Kent will know that 
what I’ve said is true. Those who have looked into the 
program even superficially will know that the program’s 
survival depends upon it having some degree of auto¬ 
nomy within the institution. To survive, the program 
has to be a refuge. 

“It has to be a place where the prisoner can come to 
learn; a place where he can be a student and not a pri¬ 
soner. When we come into this area, or any other area, we 
have to be going to an area that is not a part of this 
prison. 

“In short, it has to be a sanctuary. That is where the 
program is felt to be in trouble. At this point in time we 
are not yet an intellectual sanctuary. We are still part of 
the prison mood. That all-important aspect is drilled into 
us in the difficulties produced by administrative behav¬ 
ior. None of this is necessary, nor is it appreciated. 

“What is appreciated is the way the UVic staff does 
everything in their power to combat this negative influ¬ 
ence and create the secluded atmosphere so desperately 
needed. It is appreciated that these men and women 
have spent many hours and countless amounts of energy 
making this program work, and have spent time to get to 
know us as people. 

—Robert Thomas Elton, Kent Penitentiary 











AMS chief wants UVic on 


Tim Winkelmans, 25-year-old presi¬ 
dent of the Alma Mater Society 
(AMS), is tuned in to the potential 
for an FM radio station at UVic. 

Elected by acclamation, Winkel¬ 
mans took office April 1 and names 
an on-campus radio station as one 
of the top priorities for 1981-82. 

“Victoria is really a cultural 
ghetto as far as radio is concerned,” 
he says. “The AM stations here 
chase commercial dollars. I’m not 
blaming them for that, but it means 
that they pander to a mass market 
and are not interested in program¬ 
ming that might interest a select 
group of people. The stations in 
Vancouver and Seattle have little to 
do with the community of 
Victoria. ,, 

He says a UVic FM station could 
increase community awareness of 
the types of academic programs at 
UVic and present “the human side” 
of the university. 

“There is potential for broad¬ 
casts from the auditorium, from the 
Music Department and for broad¬ 
cast of Viking and Vikette basket¬ 
ball games. We could feature a wide 
variety of musical programming, 
from jazz and classical to new wave 
and folk. We could even go to ethnic 
programming in Chinese or 
French.” 

Winkelmans is quick to add that 
such programming is only theoreti¬ 
cal at present, since the AMS must 
first find out if an FM frequency is 
available and if a CRTC licence can 
be obtained. 

“The next phase is the formation 
of a Radio Society and an engineer¬ 
ing study to determine if it is possi¬ 
ble to operate a low frequency FM 
station on campus.” The study will 
be carried out this summer. 

If no low-power FM frequency is 
available, the project will have to be 
reconsidered, says Winkelmans. He 
explains that the society could 
move to a carrier current system 
which would be available through a 
Cable TV link. 

“Such a station would have a 
possible radius of about five miles,” 
he says. “A licence for a carrier cur¬ 
rent system is not as difficult to 
obtain as an FM licence. If we 
began with carrier current we could 
develop the expertise and demon¬ 
strate performance in program¬ 
ming in order to later apply for the 
FM licence.” 

Equipment for the radio station 
would cost $60,000 and the station 
would have an operating budget of 
about $20,000 including the salary 
of a full-time manager. 

“We are hoping that the univer¬ 
sity will financially support the 
concept and have input into the pro¬ 
gramming,” says Winkelmans. 
“We could probably allocate $3 per 
student to radio since we have an $8 
increase in the AMS activities fee 
starting in September.” 

The Radio Society would be 
separate from the AMS and would 
include representatives of the AMS, 
the radio station staff, the univer¬ 
sity administration and the local 
community. 

“A temporary site for the radio 
station could be found, possible in 
the Student Union Building (SUB) 
or in another area of the univer¬ 
sity,” says Winkelmans. 

A radio station is mentioned in 
the 10-year expansion plan for the 
SUB which calls for £ doubling of 
the present SUB space of 40,000 
square feet. Winkelmans lists the 
SUB expansion as a top priority for 
the coming year. 

The first stage of the plan, a 
10,000-foot addition, includes 
expansion of the food services area 
and the addition of a games room, 
meeting rooms and a dance floor. 
The second stage calls for the devel¬ 
opment of an FM radio station, 10 


club offices, storage space, four pro¬ 
gram rooms and a craft shop. 

“We will be studying priorities 
for the SUB expansion,” says Win¬ 
kelmans. “We may be able to get the 
first two stages done at once and if 
we’re lucky construction may start 
in 1982.” 

While SUB expansion and a 
radio station are long-range plans, 
Winkelmans is also concerned with 
two pressing issues, tuition fees and 
student housing. 

He appeared before the UVic 
Board of Governors (BOG) at the 
March meeting to present a case 
against the raising of tuition fees 
for 1981-82. 

“I detected sympathy from some 
members of the board but my gen¬ 
eral impression is that board 
members are out of touch with the 
way students are living and getting 
their education today,” he says. 

“I’m not sure board members 
understand that it is impossible for 
some students to find good-paying 
jobs, no matter how early they get 
up in the morning. The jobs just 
aren’t there.” 



Winkelmans: aiming high 


Winkelmans says he appreciates 
the BOG’s position of responsibility 
for the financial operation of the 
university. “I realize they don’t 
have much choice in allocating 
funds but I would like to see them 
make some hard choices as to pro¬ 
grams before they raise the tuition 
fees.” 

Winkelmans says housing will 
be another problem for UVic stu¬ 
dents in September, despite the 
addition of 176 residence places 
now under construction. 

“The AMS is attempting to per¬ 
suade parents to write to their 
MLAs and the Universities Council 
of British Columbia, urging them to 
change the policy regarding resi¬ 
dences. The province seems willing 
and eager to construct new build¬ 
ings at universities but unwilling to 
provide adequate residences for the 
people who will use these new 
buildings.” 

Winkelmans is a believer in 
quiet, effective communications 
rathef than “a few splashy head¬ 
lines” to achieve student goals. 

“The AMS does a lot that stu¬ 
dents don’t see and I’m aware that 
there is a communications prob¬ 
lem,” he says. “There is a strong 
sense of questioning where the 
money from AMS fees is going.” 

One example of a low-profile suc¬ 
cess story in which the AMS has 
played a part is the phenomenal 
growth of the course union pro¬ 
gram. Course unions, in which stu¬ 
dents have the opportunity to meet 
regularly with faculty members, 


radio dial 

now number 28^compared to six at 
the beginning oT 1980-81. 

The AMS provides funds and a 
Course Union Council to assist 
course unions in development. 
“Course unions are oriented 
towards what students kre most 
involved in, their academic pro¬ 
gram,” says Winkelmans. 

He feels the image of the student 
in the general community is not 
good nor is it accurate, often 
because students are most promi¬ 
nent when they are protesting. 
“The public should be encouraged 
to think of students as people like 
themselves, typically younger, but 
looking at a concrete way of dealin g 
with their situation in society. Stu¬ 
dents are attempting to obtain an 
education and play a useful role in 
society.” 

Winkelmans is typical of many 
of today’s students. Bom in Van¬ 
couver, he grew up in Victoria and 
spent two years at UVic before 
deciding to leave university to 
work. He lived in Toronto for two 
years and in Winnipeg for a year, 
managing Coles’ Bookstores, 
before deciding to come back to uni¬ 
versity to complete a degree in 
Education. 

“My ultimate aim is to get into 
counselling, but I have two years to 
go to complete my degree,” he 
explains. 

As for the AMS presidency, he is 
aware that it can be a frustrating 
position and that the AMS presi¬ 
dent can be the target of a lot of 
criticism. “I spent part of a year on 
the AMS Board of Directors so I 
have a reasonable idea of what it’s 
like,” he says. 

“I’ll attempt to change the way 
some things are done, but if, at the 
end of a year I haven’t accomp¬ 
lished all I hope to do, I won’t con¬ 
sider it a disaster. 

“All you can do is aim for the 
highest goal you think you can 
reach and prepare yourself for the 
worst. My door will be open to 
anyone who wants to see me.” 
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PE teachers v4aA33 
gather here 

About 1,000 teachers of physical education 
from across Canada and the United States > 
will gather at UVic, June 10 to 13, for inten¬ 
sive workshops and seminars about the 
latest teaching techniques in physical 
education. 

Teachers from throughout British 
Columbia will be attending the B.C. Con¬ 
ference on the Teaching of Physical 
Education. 

The Canadian Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation 
(CAHPER) national convention and the 
Binational (United States and Canada) 
Elementary School Physical Education 
conference are being held in conjunction 
with the B.C. conference. 

Experts in various aspects of teaching 
and fitness around the world will be pres¬ 
enting seminars at the CAHPER 
conference. 

Philippe de Gaspe Beaubien, president 
of Telemedia Communications in Mont¬ 
real, and one of the founders of the success¬ 
ful “participation” movement in Canada, *** 
will speak. 

Other speakers include Audrey Bales of 
the Ministry of Education in Ontario, Dr. 
Charles Corbin of Kansas State Univer¬ 
sity, author of “Concepts in Physical Edu¬ 
cation”; Dr. Gifford Jones of Niagara Falls 
who writes a syndicated column for news¬ 
papers across North America; and Iona 
Campagnolo, former federal Minister of 
Fitness, Recreation and Sport. 

International speakers include Dr. 

Joseph Omoruan of Nigeria, Prof. Herbert 
Haaf of West Germany, Prof. Masao Higa¬ 
shi of Japan, and Dr. Ian Jobling of 
Australia. 

Dr. Stuart Houston, of Saskatoon, a 
radiologist, will demonstrate with X-Rays 
why exercise is more important to children 
than milk and Dr. Martin Collis, UVic’s 
singing fitness expert will present some of 
his original songs about fitness. 

Special interest sessions will be held on 
such topics as outdoor pursuits for handi¬ 
capped children, obese children, educa- w* 
tional gymnastics, children’s dance, 
rhythmics, juggling, fitness to music, 
observation as a teaching behavior, dance 
for boys and non-threatening gymnastics. 

Panel discussions will be held on sport 
science in physical education, motor learn¬ 
ing, student awards for athletes in Canada 
and sexual attitudes towards male 
dancers. 



Humanities and Science Symposium members Dr. Paul Thomas (Education) (left), Margaret 
Robertson (Community Relations), Dr. John Mclnerney (Biology) and Dr. Reg Terry (English) 
were on hand to greet 115 participating students chosen from among 271 applicants across the 
province to attend the recent event. The annual event provides an opportunity for high school 
students in Grades 11 and 12 to participate in discussions, present papers, meet UVic faculty and 
sample life, including residence in an academic community. Twenty-four special presenters were 
chosen from among participants on the basis of quality of work and suitability of their topic for 
discussion at the symposium. Chairman of the UVic organizing committee for the symposium, Dr. 
John Mclnerney, chairman of UVic’s Biology Department, said the calibre of papers presented at 
the symposium was very high. UVic faculty members served on juries for the papers presented and 
moderated at symposium sessions. Dr. Cary Goulson of the Faculty of Education gave the opening 
address. Other UVic faculty speaking at the symposium included Dr. Colin Scarfe (Physics), Dr. j 
Tom Mace (Biology) and Professor Murray Rankin (Law). The symposium is co-sponsored by the 
B.C. Telephone Company. 
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Starfish may hold the key 
to rebuilding human bones 


By John Durkin 



Fontaine and scanning electron microscope: ‘initial results show that the process works’ 


You may think you are made of sugar and 
spice or puppy dog tails but if Dr. Arthur 
Fontaine (Biology) sees the future cor¬ 
rectly, you may eventually also include 
some echinoderm skeleton, especially if 
you ever happen to need some type of bone 
replacement. 

Fontaine has been carrying out 
research to determine if the shells of echi- 
noderms could possibly be used in the 
regeneration of human bone. Early results 
with laboratory animals appear 
successful. 

Echinoderms include such creatures as 
starfish and sea urchins. They are charac¬ 
terized by solid looking outer shells made of 
calcium carbonate—an inorganic sub¬ 
stance. When these outer shells are exam¬ 
ined more closely with an electron 
microscope, they are seen to be very porous. 
The term microporosity is used to describe 
this feature. All of these pores are intercon¬ 
nected with no blind alleys. This feature is 
unique in nature and is a prime reason for 
the shell’s attraction in the study of bone 
regeneration. 


According to Fontaine, the size of the 
pore is another important characteristic. 
“The average pore is 20 micrometres across 
and that is just the right size for the cells 
that build connective tissue and bone to 
crawl into. 

“We wanted to see if these shells could 
be used as a biomaterial—an artificial 
material implanted in humans. In our first 
experiments we wanted to find out if cells 
would grow on the material. They did, very 
successfully, and we were able to test the 
technique on laboratory animals,” says 
Fontaine. 

The importance of this work may not be 
immediately obvious until Fontaine points 
out some of the problems involved in bone 
regeneration. “The possibilities for this 
material may be greatest in the case of 
traumatic bone damage. This could come 
through disease, accident, war, or some 
congenital bone defect. Now doctors must 
try to get bone transplants from the patient 
and then pack the live bone fragments into 
the damaged site. If the injury is severe, 
they cannot get enough from the patient 


and, in any case, taking it from the patient 
adds to the trauma. That’s where the use of 
biomaterials such as echinoderm shells 
come in.” 

Fontaine explains that development in 
this field takes a long time. “Since last year 
we have been working with rats. Our initial 
results show that the process works. By the 
end of the summer we will have the pilot 
studies evaluated. There is probably two 
more years of research and evaluation 
here. That will be as far as we can go. The 
study with humans will have to be done by 
a medical school. It may be years before 
this gets near people.” 

Of course, it could be possible to get bone 
material from a bone bank but another per¬ 
son’s bone material would probably set up 
ah allergic reaction that would lead to 
rejection. “The shells do not cause this 
reaction because they are inorganic,” says 
Fontaine. 

A recent Time magazine article (May 
11, 1981) talks about using bone material 
that has been prepared in a special way. 
“That’s the kind of thing we’re interested 
in but our material may be superior 
because it’s porous, inorganic, and 
soluble.” 

It was the solubility of the material that 
caused it to be first rejected as a biomate¬ 
rial for bone regeneration. As Fontaine 
sees it, however, the thing that originally 
led to its rejection may be one of its greatest 
assets. “The shell’s softness and solubility 
could be a virtue. We could get initial bone 
repair followed by blood vessel regenera¬ 
tion leading in turn to the dissolution of the 
biomaterial as the bone is formed.” Indeed 
initial results with the rats would indicate 
that this is the case. 

The process is started by reconstructing 
the damaged area with biomaterial. The 
cells involved in bone and tissue regenera¬ 
tion then use this material as a scaffolding 
and as the area is rebuilt the returning 
blood supply dissolves the scaffolding. 

“A major use for this material may be in 
dentistry. It could be used to reverse the 
damage of periodontal disease by serving 
as a support around the tooth while bone is 
regenerating and the ligaments that hold 
the tooth are reforming,” explains 
Fontaine. 

How do such ideas come to a researcher? 
In Fontaine’s case it was a matter of a little 
light bulb going on one morning. “I was 
reading a completely unrelated paper and 
suddenly a train of thought came in. Thirty 
seconds later the whole idea was 
complete.” 


Tight-lipped writers wanted 


Ian Smith (Chemistry), director of this 
year’s version of the UVic Follies , is look¬ 
ing for writers of comedy material who can 
keep a secret. 

Smith promises that this year’s version 
of the Follies is going to be different from 
the past and the skeleton of a plot has been 
worked out in four scriptwriting sessions. 

While he won’t reyeal the plot, Smith 
says it leaves room for all kinds of comedy 
skits. “We’re looking for a Bob Hope type of 
humor as well as a Monty Python type of 
humor,” says Smith. “The show is very 
flexible and will accommodate short skits 
as well as stand-up comedy.” 

Smith says skits relating to depart¬ 
ments on campus are most welcome. “We’d 
l; ke staff, students and faculty from all 
areas of campus to get involved. We know 
there are talented, funny people in every 
department and we’d like to hear from 
them.” 

He says that there will be a multi-media 
approach and a “de-emphasis of a British 
background for UVic. We’ll feature the cul¬ 
tural mosaic of UVic rather than concen¬ 
trating on ‘a little bit of old England’.” 

He promises music, elaborate props, spe¬ 
cial effects, audience participation and a 
mystery plot, if the writers, actors, musi¬ 


cians, production crew and others involved 
can keep a secret. 

Writers interested in contributing to the 
UVic Follies can contact Smith or producer 
Chris Greenwood in the Chemistry 
Department. 

“We hope to have the script completed 
by mid-July and we’ll be working on the 
music in August,” says Smith. 

Smith graduated from the University of 
Guelph in serigraphy and sculpture, after 
switching from a theatre major. He has 
worked at the National Gallery in Ottawa 
and taught music. He studied microbiology 
for two years at UVic and has worked in 
stores in the Chemistry Department for the 
past year and a half. 

He has been involved in the production 
of a television documentary and a televised 
play in Ontario. 

Some of the ideas for this year’s follies 
came from a production Smith saw in the 
Round House theatre in London where 
acrobats, flame-eaters and song-and-dance 
routines were woven into the plot. “It was 
like a film on stage and that is the kind of 
production we want for the Follies,” he 
explains. “I know that there are many little 
pearls of comedy out there and we’d love to 
.have them in the show.” 



Smith: Follies director 



Maltwood’s “Primeval Canada awakening to 
her destiny” 


Maltwood 

exhibits 

Maltwood 

An exhibition of works by Katharine 
Emma Maltwood is on display at the Malt¬ 
wood Art Museum and Gallery from May 
29 to August 2. 

The collection will be open to the public 
Convocation weekend from 4 to 8 p.m., May 
29, from 11:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. and 6:30 to 8 
p.m., May 30, and from noon to 4 p.m., May 
31. 

The exhibition traces the development 
of Maltwood as an artist from her early 
work as a student to her retirement in Can¬ 
ada. Her work is partly the result of the 
many commissions she received over the 
years for churches and commemorative 
monuments. It developed over the years 
toward a highly symbolic and deeply per¬ 
sonal style, and few of her later works were 
shown to the public. 

Maltwood was born and grew up in 
Woodford Green, London, England, and 
she married in 1901. On the retirement of 
her husband, a business executive, she 
began to travel worldwide. 

Maltwood studied in England, Italy and 
Paris, and exhibited at the Royal Academy 
of England and the Albert Hall London 
Salon among others. 

The Maltwood collection was 
bequeathed to UVic on the death of the 
artist in 1961 and was moved to its present 
site in 1978 to prevent further deteriora¬ 
tion. Many of the works required extensive 
restoration because of water and other 
damage. The collection is now housed in a 
temperature and humidity controlled 
museum environment. The Maltwood Art 
Museum and Gallery is named in honor of 
this donation. 

For further information on the exhibit, 
contact the Gallery office at 477-6911 local 
6187. 


catenda? 


Monday, June 1st. 

Maltwood Gallery. Maltwood Ex¬ 
hibition. Gallery hours are 10:00 
a.m. to 4:00 p.m. Monday to Friday 
and during evening events in the 
University Centre Auditorium. 
Friday, June 19th. 

2:30 p.m. Faculty of Education meeting. 
MACL D288. 

Monday, June 29th. 

1:00 p.m. Board of Governors meeting. 
Senate and board room UNIV. 

Tuesday, June 30th. 

May-June courses end. 
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